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that human nature is plastic and changing; (2) that the social order presents deviant as well as conformist guides for behavior; and (3) that the motive for delinquency resides in the rationalizations and techniques supplied by intimate, personal groups.
THE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION
The first explanation for crime that was based upon these ideas was constructed in 1939 by Edwin H. Sutherland, the dean of sociological criminology. Like Shaw and McKay, he was a powerful and persuasive opponent of the biological and Freudian explanations that dominated theory and policy in his day. Consequently, he set out to provide an alternative explanation.
Sutherland's theory consists of nine principles that have remained unchanged since the fourth edition of his Principles of Criminology, which was published in 1947, three years before his death. However, later statements by Donald R. Cressey, Sutherland's student and coauthor, have helped clarify these principles. As stated by both authors, therefore, they are as follows (see Sutherland and Cressey 1955, pp. 77-80):
1.  Criminal behavior is learned.    People are not inherently antisocial, nor do they possess permanent personality traits that predispose them to delinquent behavior. Rather, if they violate the law, it is because they have learned to do so.
2.  Criminal behavior is learned in interaction with other persons in a process of communication.    "What ... we should study if we are going to establish a theory for explaining criminal conduct is, in a word, words" (Cressey 1965, p. 90). It is the symbolic learning of deviant values, attitudes, norms, and techniques that leads a person to commit delinquent acts.
3.   The principal part of the learning of criminal behavior occurs within intimate personal groups.    "The person (personality) is not separable from the social relationships in which [the individual] lives.... Criminal behavior is, like other behaviors, attitudes, beliefs, and values which a person exhibits, the property of groups, not individuals" (Cressey 1965, p. 90).
4.   When criminal behavior is learned, the learning includes techniques of committing the crime, which are sometimes very complicated, sometimes very simple, and the specific direction of motives, drives, rationalizations,   and  attitudes.    People   do   not   become   mechanics,  school teachers, or quarterbacks until they learn the necessary techniques. The same is true of delinquents. Even more important, the commission of 11-